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Human Nature and Business 


The financial editor of the New York Iorld-Telegraiu, 
Ralph Hendershot, in his column on January 28 depicted 
the role of self-interest in economic life. We need to recog- 
nize, he said, that “the so-called capitalistic or free-enter- 
prise system appeals to one of the most universal charac- 
teristics of man, which is selfishness.” He notes that many 
people “beat the bushes for a nicer description” and pro- 
duce confusion, for “gross as it may seem, selfishness is 
the hub around which the wheel of our economy and the 
American way of life revolves.” 


This is why our system has “worked so well.” If the 
basis were benevolence it would lack permanence because 
so few people are benevolent. Most of us, the writer 
thinks, are not spurred on by altruistic motives as we are 
by the desire to serve our own interests. We are contin- 
ually preoccupied with our rights, not our responsibilities. 
Legislators should, Mr. Hendershot holds, keep this prin- 
ciple in mind when framing tax levies, and allow people 
to retain enough of their earnings to keep them going at 
top speed. 

Ethics in business develops when managements discover 
the paradox that a degree of benevolence actually furthers 
selfish interest, which then becomes “intelligent self-inter- 
est.” Laws are needed to limit the self-interest which is 
not intelligent and therefore must be kept from “running 
amok.” Mr. Hendershot puts the anti-trust laws in this 
category. 

In his column on January 9 Mr. Hendershot criticized 
the recent action of the head of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in cancelling the registration of a customers’ man, 
a Mr. Haskell, because of a public remark he had made 
about the Exchange. In an effort to avoid jury duty in 
the trial of a gambling case he said, “I’m in the gambling 
business myself.” This was “entirely out of order,” Mr. 
Hendershot said, since the Exchange “serves a ‘very useful 
purpose,” but he insisted that it was common knowledge 
that “a large percentage of the business handled on the 
floor of the Exchange is gambling business. To call it 
speculation or any other term is but a mere play on words. 
There is nothing Mr. Schram, as head of the Exchange, 
or Mr. Haskell or anyone else can do about it.” 

All of this is relevant to the current discussion of the 
discipline of economic motives. 


Catholic Declaration of Human Rights 


Many of our readers will no doubt wish to have the 
full text of the Catholic Declaration of Human Rights 
which was released by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference on February 1. The document follows: 


General Preamble 


God, the creator of the human race, has charged man 
with obligations arising from his personal dignity, from 
his immortal destiny, and from his relationships as a 
social being. These obligations are in reference to the 
creator, to himself, to his family and fellowmen, to the 
state and to the community of states. For the fulfillment 
of these obligations man is endowed with certain natural, 
inalienable rights. These obligations and rights form the 
substance of the natural moral law which can be known 
by reason. 

Obligations and rights are correlative. At all times the 
obligation to respect the rights of others operates against 
the arbitrary use of rights. 

Suitable opportunity to discharge fundamental obliga- 
tions in the various and separate situations of life is a 
right which cannot be justly denied. For man’s use God 
has provided the basic resources of this world. 

The unity of the human race under God is not broken 
by geographical distance or by diversity of civilization. 
culture and economy, and the adequate use of the world’s 
resources by all peoples is not to be denied because of these 
factors. 

Weakness resulting from conquest or imperfection in 
governmental organization should not be used as a pretext 
to reject the fundamental rights of man or to impede their 
legitimate exercise. 

The order of rights outlined below progresses through 
the individual, the family, the state and the community of 
states. 

Part | 


The Rights of the Human Person, 
Preambie 

The dignity of man, created in the image of God, obli- 
gates him to live in accordance with law imposed by God. 
Consequently, he is endowed as an individual and as a 
member of society with rights which are inalienable. 

Among these rights are: 

(1) The right to life and bodily integrity from the 
moment of conception, regardless of physical or mental 
condition, except in just punishment for crime. 

(2) The right to serve and worship God in private 
and in public. 

(3) The right to religious formation through education 
and association. 

(4) The right to personal liberty under just law. 

(5) The right to the equal protection of just law re- 
gardless of sex, nationality, color or creed. 

(6) The right to freedom of expression, of information 
and of communication in accordance with truth and 


justice. 
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(7) The right to choose and freely to maintain a state 
of life, married or single, lay or religious. 

(8) The right to education suitable for the maintenance 
and development of man’s dignity as a human person. 

(9) The right to petition the government for redress of 
grievances. 

(10) The right to a nationality. 

(11) The right of access to the means of livelihood, by 
migration when necessary. 

(12) The right of association and peaceable assembly. 

(13) The right to work and choose one’s occupation. 

(14) The right to personal ownership, use and disposal 
of property subject to the rights of others and to limita- 
tions in the interest of the general welfare. 

(15) The right to a living wage. 

(16) The right to collective bargaining. 

(17) The right to associate by industries and professions 
to obtain economic justice and the general welfare. 

(18) The right to assistance from society, if necessary 
from the state, in distress of person or family. 


Part Il 
The Rights Pertaining to the Family 
Preamble 


The family is the natural and fundamental group unit 
of society and is endowed by the creator with inalienable 
rights antecedent to all positive law. The family does not 
- exist for the state, but on the other hand is not independent. 

Among these rights are: 

(1) The right to marry, to establish a home and beget 
children. 

(2) The right to economic security sufficient for the 
stability and independence of the family. 

(3) The right to the protection of maternity. 

(4) The right to educate the children. 

(5) The right to maintain, if necessary by public pro- 
tection and assistance, adequate standards of child welfare 
within the family circle. 

(6) The right to assistance, through community services 
in the education and care of the children. 

(7) The right to housing adapted to the needs and 
functions of family life. 

(8) The right to immunity of the home from search 
and trespass. 

(9) The right to protection against immoral conditions 
in the community. 


Part Ill 


The Domestic Rights of States 
Preamble 

Political authority is entrusted by God to nations, which 
are endowed with rights and charged with the obligation 
of establishing justice, of promoting the general welfare 
of their citizens and of cooperating with other nations in 
furthering the universal welfare of mankind. 

It is the right of all peoples that are capable of self- 
government to organize politically and to function as states 
upon equal terms with other states. 

Among these rights are: 

(1) The right to enact just laws binding in conscience. 

(2) The right to establish courts of justice and to en- 
force the observance of law with adequate sanctions. 

(3) The right to demand of its citizens respect for the 
rights of minorities. 

(4) The right to tax by adequate and equitable means 
in order to carry out its proper functions. 


(5) The right to exercise eminent domain when de- 
manded by the common welfare. 

(6) The right to require that its people receive an 
education suitable for citizenship. 

(7) The right to defend itself against domestic vio- 
lence. 

(8) The right to watch over, stimulate, restrain and 
order the private activities of individuals and groups in 
the degree that is necessary for the common good. 

(9) The right to regulate operations of international 
economic groups functioning within its own boundaries. 

(10) The right to adopt in time of emergency special 
measures necessary for the common good. 


Part IV 
The Rights of States in the International Community 
Preamble 


The human family constitutes an organic unity or a 
world society. 

The states of the world have the right and the duty 
to associate and to organize in the international community 
for their common welfare. 

The indispensable foundation of all peaceful intercourse 
among nations and an essential condition of juridical 
relations among them are common trust and respect for 
the plighted word. Treaties and agreements must not be 
considered subject to arbitrary unilateral repudiation. 

Every state has certain fundamental rights in the inter- 
national community. 

Among these rights are: 

(1) The right to exist as a member of the international 
community and to be protected in its national life and 
integrity against acts of aggression by any other state or 
states. 

(2) The right to independence in the determination of 
its own domestic and foreign policies in accordance with 
the principles of morality, and subject to the obligations 
of international law. 

(3) The right to juridical equality with other states 
in the family of nations. 

(4) The right to membership in the organized inter- 
national community and to the benefits of international 
cooperation. 

(5) The right to the assistance of the international 
community in securing the fulfillment of the terms of a 
just treaty or agreement. 

(6) The right to obtain from the international com- 
munity redress of grievances arising from unjust treaties 
imposed by force. 

(7) The right to the revision of treaties which are no 
longer in accord with fundamental justice. 

(8) The right to recourse to the procedures of pacific 
settlement established by the international community 
for disputes which diplomatic negotiations have failed to 
settle. 

(9) The right to maintain political, economic and social 
intercourse with other states upon equal terms. 

(10) The right of access, upon equal terms, to the 
markets and raw materials of the world necessary for its 
own life as a people. 

(11) The right to protect its own natural resources 
and economic life from unjust exploitation. 

(12) The right to the assistance of the international 
community in time of ecomonic or social distress. 


(13) The right to grant asylum to refugees from injus- 
tice. 
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Segregation” 


The Survey Graphic has done it again! In the January 
issue, one of the “Calling America” series, prominent 
experts in the field of race relations discuss the problem 
of segregation in forthright fashion. ‘This article is by 
no means a substitute for reading the issue. Rather it 
suggests some of the wealth of material. 

Thomas Sancton, former managing editor of the New 
Republic and special editor of this issue, is convinced that 
the primary motive for segregation “is still human ex- 
ploitation.” Many people are coming to realize that 
segregation “registers national confusion.” 

Robert E. Cushman, professor of government at Cor- 
nell University, discusses state laws and court decisions 
in regard to the right to vote, restrictive covenants to bar 
Negroes from buying property in certain sections, job 
discrimination, segregation in the schools and in trans- 
portation, and federal action in lynchings. In spite of all 
the inequalities that still exist “the progress of the last 
20 years in the improvement of the Negro’s legal status 
has been real.” 

Professor Louis Wirth, president of the American 
Council of Race Relations, shows in figures some of the 
high costs of segregation. It means “enormous waste 
of manpower, of talent, and of . . . human, material, and 
spiritual resources.” Moreover “all of us must bear that 
cost.” 

Carey McWilliams points out that Indians, Mexican 
Americans, Armenians, Orientals, Jews and even “old-line 
white, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon Americans” from the 
southern mountains, as well as Negroes, suffer from 
segregation in some sections of the country. 

Washington, capital of the United States, is one of 
the “most race-prejudiced and undemocratic large cities 
in the country,” declare Joseph D, Lohman and Edwin R. 
Embree, respectively director of race relations and presi- 
dent of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. This is due in part, 
they think, to the struggle of “unreconciled regional, 
ethnic and economic pressures,” and also to the dis- 
franchisement of all citizens of Washington. 


“Southern Ways” in practicing segregation are de- 
scribed by Ira De A. Reid, professor of sociology at 
Atlanta University. The “devices of discrimination” vary 
“from city to city, county to county, state to state.” They 
are, he comments, “limited in inconvenience and humilia- 
tion only by the ingenuity of the designers and their en- 
forceability, as determined by political and economic pres- 
sures, and population mobility.” “Better” Negro schools 
and public housing for Negroes really “serve to perpetuate 
the South’s ‘Jim Crow’ pattern.” In some fields, particu- 
larly transportation, economic pressures have brought 
some modifications. 


Segregation in northern cities has “spread rapidly,” 
says Robert C. Weaver, director of Negro manpower in 
the War Manpower Commission during the war. Colored 
minorities in such communities are “relegated to inade- 
quate, neglected districts by extra-legal devices . . ., social 
pressures, municipal action . . ., ‘gentlemen’s agreements’ 
among real estate operators, and violence to person and 
property.” Restrictive covenants on real estate are “all 
but universal in many cities.” The Federal Housing 
Authority has advocated restrictive covenants in order 
to safeguard the value of insured mortgages. 

Loren Miller, vice-president of the National Bar As- 
sociation, describes briefly the types of restrictions in 
these covenants. He notes that in addition to “non- 
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Caucasians” Jews are proscribed in an increasing number 
of covenants in midwestern cities, and some of these 
“look like attempts to bar Jehovah’s Witnesses and other 
dissident religious sects.” 

Conditions on plantations in the cotton belt are sum- 
marized by J. Lewis Henderson who has recently made an 
extensive study of farmers’ problems in that area for 
the Rosenwald Fund. The mass of Negroes in rural areas 
in those states, he found, face a “well-nigh unscalable” 
wall of discrimination and segregation. The economic 
status of the majority of farm operators has grown 
steadily worse “for more than four decades” but the large 
operators have been making money, especially during the 
war. Since the depression the tax burden has been shifted 
to the wage earners and farm tenants through the develop- 
ment of the retail sales tax and the lowering of various 
other types of taxes. Negro farmers get little if any 
help from county extension agents. In case of a dispute 
with his landlord the tenant’s only recourse is to leave the 
plantation emptyhanded—f he is free to do sv. 


The record of the labor unions is considered by Herbert 
R. Northrup, professor of industrial relations at the New 
York School of Social Work. It includes those like the 
railroad brotherhoods that seek to limit the number of 
Negroes employed in their crafts or to eliminate them 
altogether, those that organize “ ‘Jim Crow’ auxiliaries,” 
and those that follow a policy of “complete non-segrega- 
tion,” like the International Ladies’ Garment Workers. 
Some progress has been made but “by and large” it has 
not been among the unions that “habitually discriminate.” 
The struggle against discrimination in the National Mari- 
time Union which has resulted in “interracial harmony 
aboard our ships” is described by Joseph Curran, president 
of the N. M. U. 

Liston Pope of Yale Divinity School outlines the situa- 
tion in Protestant churches. (See INFoRMATION SERVICE 
of December 14, 1946, for a summary of many of the 
data Dr. Pope presents.) Father John LaFarge, S.J., 
editor of America, describes Roman Catholic experience. 
While the “very essence of Catholicism” is “its univer- 
sality,” segregation still exists “on many levels of its 
day-to-day experience.” There are four main patterns 
of segregation in the Catholic Church: “the traditional” 
which is “a relic of earlier slavery and post-slavery condi- 
tions,” the “compensatory” where separate institutions 
are maintained as ‘‘a necessary alternative to complete 
neglect,” “planned segregation” which is “a deliberate 
instrument of ecclesiastical policy,” and “voluntary segre- 
gation” in which some separate institutions exist without 
actual discrimination. But there are trends within the 
Catholic Church toward the full integration of Negroes. 
Here the minimum policy is one of “no separation at the 
altar rail” but a biracial pattern where “direct personal 
contact between communicants” is involved. Other pat- 
terns are: (1) the abolition of an “official biracial pattern” 
though a racial parish is maintained; (2) “complete 
official integration” (which is particularly true in New 
York State, New England and the West Coast); and 
(3) “complete actual integration,” which has “nowhere 
been attained on a broad scale.” 

Charles Dollard, executive associate of the Carnegie 
Corporation, and Donald Young, director of the Social 
Science Research Council, think that during the war the 
War and Navy Departments and “most of the top com- 
manders” did “their utmost to assure subordination of 
prejudice to the requirements of military objectives in 
accordance with their judgment of the facts.” Segrega- 
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tion in the services is,’the writers find, ‘an expensive 
luxury" since it means maintaining “two sets of units 
in every branch of the service” with no possible inter- 
change of personnel, overbuilding and under-use of facili- 
ties, and, most serious, “the decreased efficiency of Negro 
units.” While the complete removal of “all traces of 
segregation” in the services are not practicable now, “the 
swift and orderly elimination” of distinctions between 
white and Negro soldiers is imperative. 


Negro veterans, according to Charles G, Bolte of the 
American Veterans’ Committee, are “‘in politics,” at least 
negatively. They do not have equal opportunities with 
white G.I.’s in employment, housing, education, or in the 
South, in the administration of federal benefits. In gen- 
eral, the writer thinks, army life has prepared them for 
integration into American life. But “the nation has 
largely failed to grasp this opportunity,” yet it “cannot 
afford to lose these men.” 


Children begin to “learn’”’ race prejudice very early, 
writes Charles H. Thompson, dean of the Graduate School 
of Howard University. Parents transmit “the attitudes 
of the community” to their children “at an early age,” 
and this teaching is reinforced by the school, the church 
and other agencies. This type of training demands such 
“mental and emotional gymnastics” for both whites and 
Negroes that it is “crippling” to both groups. 


Behind the wall of segregation a whole series of Negro 
institutions has been developed which are “vested in- 
terests, of a sort, for some elements in the Negro group,” 
says I. Franklin Frazier, head of the department of 
sociology at Howard University. To some extent these 
oppose the “removal of the color line” because their 
leaders do not have to compete with whites. “Negro go- 
betweens” who act as mediators between the white and 
colored races have “acquired an eminence unrelated to 
intellectual ability or moral character.” 


In recent years Negroes have been trying to regain the 
rights of citizenship which they exercised in the Recon- 
struction period, Henry Lee Moon of PAC points out. 
Where Negroes vote as a racial bloc he feels that it is in 
large part due to segregation which makes it easier for 
the political machine to maintain control. 

Developments within the Y.W.C.A. are summarized 
by Myra A. Smith of the national staff. Until the 1930s 
there was not much questioning of the policy of segrega- 
tion. Today local associations, at least in the North, are 
increasingly adopting a non-segregation policy. In the 
South interracial activities do not ordinarily include joint 
use of facilities by Negroes and whites, although real 
progress has been made there also. 


Michael M. Davis, chairman of the Committee on Medi- 
cal Economics, points out the grave disparities in the 
health facilities available for whites and Negroes and in 
the far higher disease rates among Negroes. Most medi- 
cal schools will not admit Negro students; they are shut 
out from the professional organizations as well. The 
new federal Hospital Survey and Construction Act re- 
quires that the number of beds for each race correspond 
to the proportionate population of each in the area served. 
But low income rural areas may not be able to meet the 
financial requirements. 


The new trends toward democracy, writes Alain Locke 
of Howard University, “breach segregation and discrim- 


ination at many points.” It is clear that race prejudice 
can be overcome “even in the South.” But a “concerted 
attack” is essential. 

Will W. Alexander, vice-president of the Rosenwald 
lund, lists some of the Negroes who have done outstand- 
ing work in recent years. Men like Ralph Bunche in the 
State Department, Charles S. Johnson, the first Negro 
president of Fisk University and one of the American 
delegates to UNESCO, and Robert W. Weaver, a mem- 
ber of the UNRRA mission to the Ukraine, have filled 
important government posts. Others are outstanding in 
anthropology, architecture, medicine, chemistry, and hous- 
ing. In the last four years “more than fifty Negroes” 
have been appointed to teaching posts in 31 white institu- 
tions. Organized Negro leadership in the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People and the 
National Urban League have “to an increasing degree” 
been responsible for the gains in community action, legis- 
lation and the courts. Organized religion, organized labor, 
organized groups of citizens and Southern white women, 
“particularly in the churches,” have helped to change 
national attitudes. 


New Estimates of the Need for Foreign Relief 


Since our issue of January 18 additional important 
data on the need for foreign relief have been made avail- 
able. The six countries in direst need will require $583,- 
000,000 from outside help this year for their minimum 
requirements for food and other essential supplies, ac- 
cording to the report of the special committee of the 
United Nations to determine relief needs (New York 
Times, January 30.) This is in addition to the goods 
they can purchase with their available foreign exchange. 
The six countries are Austria, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia. No estimate was given by the 
Committee for China, Korea or Albania since sufficient 
information had not been provided. The Chinese gov- 
ernment estimated its needs, in addition to UNRRA 
supplies, at $294,924,000. 

This does not mean that other countries will have suf- 
ficient food unless great effort is made to meet their needs. 
On January 30 a dozen nations, “including some that had 
not complained before,” told the International Emergency 
Food Council that their situation would still be serious 
next year. 


A survey of the world situation reported in the New 
York Times for February 3 found that 20 countries will 
need help from outside to “prevent a series of catas- 
trophes.” Great Britain, for instance, is on lower rations 
than in the war period. Some countries can pay for their 
imports. But actual food for export is far less than the 
world’s needs. 

Meanwhile, as the New York Herald Tribune pointed 
out editorially on February 2, “Americans are eating better 
than ever before in their history... . / America cannot be in- 
different” to the sufferings of the greater part of Europe 
and Asia. But there are serious proposals in Congress to 
increase radically the supply of sugar for this country in 
1947 though most of the rest of the world needs that addi- 
tional supply desperately. ‘Other proposals are to assist 
countries which meet standards set up by the United 
States. But as the New York Times said editorially on 
January 31 “people feel hunger as keenly in Communist- 
dominated areas as elsewhere.” 
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